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ABSTRACT 



This study identifies opportunities in three Mediterranean 
countries Egypt, Lebanon, and Jordan, for improving the support available for 
management and entrepreneurial development to stimulate growth of small and 
medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) . After an executive summary, Part 1 provides 
an analysis of the situation across the three countries, identifying common 
trends in management development support for SMEs in the countries that could 
form a basis for actions to be taken at a multi-country level. Part 2 
provides an analysis of the situation in each country. The analysis includes 
an overview of the socioeconomic context; summary of the situation in regard 
to SMEs, the environment in which they operate and their potential for 
growth; a critical overview of the training and support currently available 
to managers and entrepreneurs in SMEs; and an overview of the support and 
impact created by donors’ interventions. Recommendations on how to improve 
the training and support are given at the end of the analysis. (YLB) 
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Executive summary 



The present study aims to identify opportunities within three Mediterranean countries, Egypt, 
Lebanon and Jordan, for improving the support available for management and 
entrepreneurial development in order to stimulate the growth of small and medium sized 
enterprises (SMEs) and thereby help to prepare these countries for the establishment of a free 
trade area between the EU and Mediterranean partners. The focus of the study is on the supply 
side, i.e. the providers of management development support. However, it also considers the 
demand for management development support from SMEs and the role of intermediaries in 
helping companies to access this support. 

The scope of the study includes individual entrepreneurs, micro enterprises and SMEs. Micro 
enterprises are defined as small economic units employing up to 4 people. SMEs are defined as 
businesses employing between 5 and 49 people (see below "Introduction to the 
study-clarification of terminology"). Management development support is defined as any 
form of intervention which aims to help SMEs survive and grow. The term encompasses all 
forms of management and entrepreneurial training as well as other forms of support such as 
information, advice and guidance. 



Part 1. Cross country analysis 

Market analysis 

Demand for management development support from SMEs 

There are three features that limit the demand for training: size of enterprises; the extent of the 
informal economy and family ownership. These three features are common to the three 
countries concerned by the study. 

1. The number of SMEs and micro enterprises in all three countries is large. However, most 
of them are micro enterprises with little demand for management development support 
and this is due to several reasons: often they are unaware of the benefits available and 
secondly they are more concerned by immediate survival than long term benefits. 
Furthermore, since the promotion possibilities are limited in a small company and the 
danger of trained staff to "brain drain" to bigger companies offering better salaries, the 
chances of an SME manager investing in training for their staff are rather limited. 
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2. Many SMEs exist in the informal economy and do not have access to business support 
agencies. The chances that these businesses will remain in the informal economy are high 
and this is mainly because the costs associated with becoming a registered company are 
very high. 

3. The majority of SMEs are family based without a tradition of seeking advice or support 
from outside. Knowledge is applied and gained "by doing", i.e. through running a 
business rather than through formal training. Decision making tends to lie with one 
person. The concerns for development are more concentrated on technical and punctual 
skills rather than on management and development skills. Therefore, it is more likely that 
they will invest in management to support the scale of activity rather than to develop their 
overall management skills. 

To conclude, the demand for management support is, therefore, more potential than actual. 

Supply of training and other forms of support 

Management development support providers in the three countries can be divided into two 
very distinctive groups: enterpreneurship training provider (for the self-employed and 
micro-enterprises) and providers of management development support, mostly training, for 
SMEs and large companies. 

Enterpreneurship training is mainly delivered by NGOs and agencies set up by government 
and international institutions and donors. Their frame of reference is mostly developmental, 
i.e. to cater for the economically disadvantaged and to develop human capital in communities. 
Support is mostly provided in the form of micro-credit. Through previous experiences it is 
highly recommended that micro finance support is accompanied by non financial support, 
including development of management skills to increase the chances of sustainability. This is, 
unfortunately, not often the case in the three country studies; 

Management development support to SMEs is delivered by a wide range of suppliers, 
including private and public organisations and free-lance trainers. The most common form of 
support provided is training; advice, counselling and consultancy services are less developed 
in the market. Training is often generic and not aimed specifically at SMEs. Trainers tend to 
have an academic background. There is little or no segmentation or differentiation of the 
market either by sector or size of company. 

Role of intermediaries 

Intermediaries are an important potential force in the market for business and management 
development. They can help to raise awareness of the benefits and link demand to supply by 
signposting and other measures. They can also be a force for improving the quality of support 
available and to promote innovation in the approaches to support. In practice, intermediaries 
in all three countries need to develop their mission and range of services to realise their 
potential in relation to supporting SME growth. 




VI 
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Regional dimension 

The development of a regional market for management development support depends on the 
extent of economic dynamism in the region. There are important differences in the situation of 
SMEs between the three countries, at macro- and micro-economic levels (different economic 
growth rates, different base of large companies, different size and weight of public sector, etc.). 
But there are also shared points of identity and common needs which could encourage a more 
regional approach to supporting the development of managers in SMEs than exists at the 
moment. Common needs could be better identified if certain sectors of the economy are 
looked at, such as IT or packaging industries, for example. A number of common problems, 
such as lack of information on training opportunities, lack of quality support, could be 
addressed at regional level. 



Policy making 

Targeted support 

Currently, government policies are not directly targeted to support SME growth. Although 
there are, in some countries, policies addressing industrial development, SMEs are not 
considered as a specific target group. Policies should target SMEs and different categories of 
SME with appropriate management development support. Three factors should be taken into 
consideration to determine what is most appropriate: the purpose of support, the type of 
support provided and the source of support in each case. 

Sustainability 

There are some factors that may undermine the sustainability of the supply side. On the supply 
side, these factors include a weak provider base and a lack of competition (high subsidy rates 
should be considered here). On the demand side, the lack of clear sign-posting on where to buy a 
service, the low awareness of needs and benefits and the lack of quality control mechanisms, 
lead to a dissatisfaction and ultimately to a discontinuation of the demand. 

All the issues on both the demand and the supply sides need to be addressed if sustainability 
is to be developed, i.e. if providers are independently to offer and maintain an appropriate 
level of service over time. 



Conclusions 

Supply and demand 

The market would benefit from more structure. Greater awareness of the importance of 
effective management and the need for continuous improvement would lead to more effective 
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demand. On the supply side, greater corporate solidity and identity would lead to 
improvements in quality, cost-effectiveness and coherence. 

Building the market 

«s 

The small size of the market in Jordan and Lebanon restricts the development of a 
fully-fledged supply side. A regional approach would overcome some of the problems of 
market size. In all three countries, government and donor policies should aim to raise demand 
and strengthen supply. Over time this should translate into long-term capacity and 
sustainability. 



Issues 

Issues common to all three countries: these are defined as issues common to all the countries 

but that could be better addressed by national policies: 

■ Capacity building at three levels: to develop institutional providers (organisations rather 
than individuals); to encourage these organisations to develop support matches the 
requirements of SMEs (as opposed to managers in general); capacity to enhance the skills of 
trainers and consultants to improve the content and methods of training. 

■ Encourage training providers to develop innovative approaches to training content and 
methods. 

■ Raise awareness levels among SMEs of the benefits of management development. 

■ Provide financial support for training, without distorting the market too much. 

■ Promote an integrated approach by linking other forms of support for businesses to 
management development. 

Issues for regional action: these are defined as issues where a truly regional approach is 

possible and where actions at regional level could be engineered. 

■ Networking among training providers to build cooperation and spread good practice. 

■ Development of quality standards for management and management training. 

■ Analysis of the impact of national policies on the growth of a regional market. 



viii 
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Part 2. Comparative country analysis 

Present situation of SMEs 

Structure of enterprises 

In Egypt, micro enterprises account for just over half of all employment. SMEs account for just 
over 20%. SMEs are concentrated in manufacturing, wholesale and retail. New sectors are 
emerging in IT and tourism. There is a large but uncompetitive informal sector. In Jordan, 
SMEs are concentrated in service sectors. Micro enterprises are widely spread throughout the 
country, in rural as well as urban areas. However, the absence of official statistics means that 
there is limited understanding both of the actual contribution of SMEs to the economy and of 
the potential contribution they can make to growth and innovation. The Lebanese economy is 
dominated by micro enterprises, to a large extent as a result of the fragmentation caused by 
civil war. Few companies employ more than 10 people. The informal sector accounts for over a 
third of the working population. 

Policy and regulatory framework 

Responsibility for policy towards SMEs in Egypt is shared between several government 
ministries and agencies. Policy initiatives are split into two main areas: developing 
entrepreneurship and supporting the growth of private sector businesses. The regulatory 
framework is becoming more friendly to business but constraints still inhibit growth, 
especially among SMEs. The overall direction of policy in Jordan is favourable to economic 
development and growth, but there is a lack of coherence in relation to industrial strategy. No 
coherent policy exists to support the growth of SMEs. In Lebanon, the government's policy 
aims to boost competitiveness through administrative reform, fiscal measures, export 
promotion and legislation to encourage competition. The country has a relatively 
business-friendly environment although investment and business support policies are less 
effective. 

Future growth 

Economic growth in Egypt is high and is likely to continue at a similar rate as the past few 
years. Emerging sectors such as IT, electronics and telecommunications have high growth 
potential. Constraints inhibiting the growth of SMEs include poor access to finance, skills 
shortages, low technological base, poor access to markets and a general lack of awareness on 
strategies and requirements to compete in a free market economy (e.g. compliance with 
quality standards, patent and trade mark rights, etc.). In Jordan, growth sectors which provide 
opportunities for SMEs include chemicals, tourism, software and information technology. 
Sectoral approaches to supporting growth may help SMEs make the most of opportunities in 
these industries. SMEs are seen as a key to growth in Lebanon, but the attitudes of owners in 
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family-run businesses are not always conducive to this. Sectors expecting growth include 
printing and packaging, food processing, tourism, garment manufacture, light industry and 
business services (including IT). Export-led growth is likely in the emerging IT and 
telecommunications industries. The "supply chain" growth model can also be an alternative in 
countries like Jordan where the Qualified Industrial Zones offer high potential for SME 
growth. 



Management development support 

The market 

The market for management development support in Egypt is large. However, demand is 
potential rather than actual. SME owners and managers do not readily see the need to invest 
time and resources in management development. The market is predominantly supply-led. 
There is little effective demand for training from SMEs in Jordan. Most owner-managers do 
not see the need for such investment or appreciate the value they might gain from it. Training 
providers are generally fragmented and disorganised. As yet the supply side exerts little 
influence on demand. Demand for management development support in Lebanon is also 
fairly weak, reflecting the attitudes of many SME owners and the business culture of the 
country. There is low awareness of the importance of good management. The supply side is 
fragmented and unstructured. 

The supply of training 

In Egypt, management development support is offered by foreign donor programmes, NGOs 
and business associations, private training providers and government agencies. Universities 
are gradually increasing their range of services beyond undergraduate studies. Many 
university colleges are strengthening their ties with SMEs. The private sector is fairly well 
established, although support for SMEs is heavily dependent on donor funds. Some 
companies have invested in the resources needed to provide high quality support. Most rely 
greatly on freelance trainers. The same categories of training provider exist in Jordan. None of 
them specialises in supporting SMEs. Management training is mostly provided by freelance 
trainers and is generic rather than targeted at the needs of SMEs. In Lebanon there are very 
few training provider companies. Most training is delivered by freelance trainers. A small 
number offer specialist management training in a particular sector. 

Training content and methods 

The situation is broadly similar in all three countries. Training providers generally see the 
need to structure training so it is accessible to managers in SMEs. The training offered is 
mainly generic although there are isolated examples of courses designed for SME managers in 
particular. Any modification of generic courses to make them more suitable for SMEs is 
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usually superficial. Some good practice exists in designing courses, but both design and 
delivery are still not sufficiently adapted to SMEs. Most of the training is still too theoretical 
and not related closely enough to the needs of SME owners and managers. Managers from 
SMEs account for a small proportion of participants on most training courses. Training is 
sometimes linked to longer term consultancy. Little attention is paid to quality assurance or 
improvement. 

The role of intermediaries 

The capacity of intermediaries in Egypt to provide support to SMEs is limited although 
programmes have been developed to enhance the quality and availability of support. Some 
intermediaries are successfully encouraging collaboration between SMEs in marketing and 
export development. In Jordan, a new type of business association is emerging which actively 
supports SMEs and provides services on their behalf. These associations are being encouraged 
by donors to extend the range of support they offer to owners and managers of SMEs. In 
Lebanon, the potential role of intermediaries in supporting management development is 
constrained by cultural attitudes. Historically, business and sectoral associations have not 
been involved in providing management support. However, their role in sign-posting SMEs to 
service providers is potentially fruitful. 

Support to micro enterprises 

In all three countries, support for micro enterprises aims to tackle poverty and unemployment 
and develop social capital in communities. The provision of micro-finance is a key service. 
Access to micro-credit has grown along with the number of NGOs offering this service. There 
are examples of micro-finance institutions which are genuinely sustainable and offer models 
of good practice. However, few of the micro-finance institutions in Lebanon have yet 
demonstrated sustainability. Non-financial support, including management development, is 
becoming more widely available. In all the countries, the role played by donors in this field is 
key to the sustainability of this type of support. 

Support to SMEs 

Support for SMEs in Egypt is limited and patchy. Some support exists to help SMEs invest in 
and gain benefit from technology. In Jordan, management development support for SMEs is 
mostly targeted at growth-oriented firms with over 25 employees. Donor programmes aim to 
improve both supply and demand of training for enterprises in this class. There is little 
support for smaller businesses. There is very little management development support 
dedicated to SMEs in Lebanon owing to lack of awareness and cultural barriers on the demand 
side which constrain services based on networking and other forms of association. 
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The impact of donors 

Donor activity in Egypt is high but not sufficiently well coordinated. High levels of subsidy for 
management development have tended to distort both demand and supply. Approaches 
which combine coherence and capacity building are likely to be more successful in future. In 
Jordan, donor programmes aim to support the broad agenda of economic reform. Intervention 
by donors is mostly sensitive and appropriate. Until now in sufficient attention has been paid 
to measures supporting policy development for SME growth. The main impact of donors on 
management development support in Lebanon is to subsidise training. Few donor 
programmes have developed a coherent approach to supporting growth in SMEs through 
management development. 



Conclusions 

Egypt 

There are opportunities for SMEs in Egypt to grow on the back of the country's economic 
performance, although these are limited by the generally low level of production quality and 
management awareness. On the supply side, the training market is fairly well-developed with 
some well-established providers who have invested in the resources needed for high quality 
training. However, the actual demand for management development support among SMEs is 
low. Little of the training available effectively targets owners and managers in SMEs. The 
absence of quality standards for management training is causing problems. The level of donor 
support is high but it is not well coordinated. Many donor programmes do not address the 
issue of sustainability. 

Jordan 

The attitude to business development in Jordan is favourable and there is a well-developed 
support structure for entrepreneurs and micro enterprises. However, policies to support SMEs 
are lacking and many SMEs lack the motivation to grow. Although the number of training 
providers is small, some are starting to develop coherent courses for management 
development. These are mainly aimed at larger companies. Most of the training available is 
still not well adapted to the specific needs of small business managers. Donor interventions 
are generally supportive and helpful. However, donors have not yet assisted the government 
to produce a clear and coherent set of policies to support SME growth. 

Lebanon 

Lebanon has a liberal economy, a history of trading relations with other countries (especially 
Europe) and a rich stock of well-qualified, entrepreneurial people. However the country's 
economy has suffered badly from recession in recent years and the government's 
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macro-economic policies have not encouraged productive investment. The SME sector is 
dominant in the economy but it is fragmented and disorganised. Demand for management 
development support is low and cultural barriers inhibit its growth. The supply side is equally 
fragmented, with most training being provided by individual freelance trainers. Little of the 
support they provide is targeted at the real needs of SME owners and managers. Training is 
subsidised by foreign donors, but they are wary of extending their support until the market for 
management development has stabilised. 



Recommendations 

Policies supporting the growth ofSMEs 

Governments in all three countries should formulate a clear strategic vision for supporting 
and promoting the growth of SMEs. Specific policies should be developed which encourage 
SMEs to invest in management development in order to maximise their growth potential. A 
coherent set of measures to support SME growth should be developed in both financial and 
non-financial services. These measures could be targeted at SMEs in known growth sectors. 
The legal and regulatory frameworks for starting and running a business should be simplified 
and barriers to entrepreneurship and growth removed. Statistical information relating to 
SMEs should be produced. 

Capacity building for training providers 

Training providers should be encouraged to develop long-term relationships with SMEs 
where possible, in which training is only part of a package of support for management 
development. Training should be matched more closely to the needs of owners and managers 
in SMEs. More sophisticated ways of defining the need of SMEs for management development 
support and segmenting the market should be developed and applied. Support should be 
provided for the development of associations of training providers (or similar bodies) able to 
coordinate networking activities among members. 

Strengthening the role of intermediaries 

Management development support should be promoted more vigorously by intermediaries. 
Business associations should position themselves at the centre of existing and emerging 
networks of businesses from where they can help SMEs to access appropriate services. Ways 
of signposting owners and managers in SMEs to appropriate sources of support should be 
made more effective. Industry-based and sectoral groups should examine the significance of 
SMEs to their industries or sectors and take steps which encourage SME growth. 
Intermediaries should build the capacities of their personnel by exposing them to best practice 
in providing support services to SMEs across the region and in Europe. 
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Developing quality standards 

The growth of corporate status among suppliers of training should be accelerated as a way of 
developing higher standards of service to SMEs. Occupational standards for owners and 
managers of SMEs should be developed and used to assess the quality of management 
development programmes. A quality system for certification of both training providers and 
individual trainers should be established, using clear quality criteria. A structured forum 
should be set up in which agencies providing support to micro enterprises and SMEs can 
disseminate the experience gained and share any lessons learned. 
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Introduction to the study 



Background 

One of the core objectives of the European Union (EU) Euro-Mediterranean policy is the 
establishment of a free trade area between the EU and the Meda partners by the year 2010 1 . To 
this end, most Meda partners have already embarked on far reaching reforms of their fiscal, 
banking and legislative sectors in order to ensure a favourable environment for private 
investment and economic development. 

The weight of small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) in the economies of Meda countries 
is very significant. In some countries SMEs represent up to 96% of the total number of 
enterprises. Although there are few accurate statistics, the contribution of SMEs to the national 
economy and employment can be estimated at somewhere between 30% and 40%. The role 
SMEs will play in future in the transition process towards more competitive economies is 
fundamental. 

Within this context the development of entrepreneurial and managerial skills is an important 
factor in the survival and adaptation of SMEs. The present study focuses on support for 
management and entrepreneurial development, considered as one factor - but not the only 
one - which contributes to the growth of SMEs, or at least improves its chances of survival. 



Aims of the study 

The present study aims to identify opportunities within three Meda countries, Egypt, Lebanon 
and Jordan, for improving the support available for management and entrepreneurial 
development in order to stimulate the growth of SMEs and thereby help to prepare these 
countries for the establishment of a free trade area between the EU and Meda partners. 

These three countries were chosen for several reasons. First, it was felt important to work with 
countries situated in the same sub-region (Magreb/Mashreq), both for linguistic reasons and 
to ensure greater comparability in the results. Within the Mashreq region, it was considered 
that these three countries are similar enough to allow reasonable comparison: they share a 
large SME sector and a well developed and ever increasing management development 
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The Meda countries include: Algeria, Cyprus, Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Malta, Morocco, Palestinian 
Territories, Syria, Tunisia and Turkey. 
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support sector. At the same time they represent a varied sample in terms of size, type of 
economy and education systems. 

The study focuses on the supply side, i.e. the providers of management development support. 
Representatives on the demand side, i.e. SMEs and intermediaries, were also approached to 
complete the picture but the study did not attempt to classify the nature or extent of demand 
for management development support from SMEs. 

The recommendations are organised under the principal themes which emerged from the 
study. They aim to have practical effects in a number of dimensions: 

■ Policy in relation to support for SMEs and the 'mission' of all those organisations involved 
in management development support. 

■ Capacity of providers to design effective management development support programmes. 
The aim, in line with best practice in SME development, is to help engineer a greater 
responsiveness on the part of providers to meeting the immediate needs of SMEs through 
training, and ultimately to encourage providers and SMEs to form long-lasting and 
productive partnerships. 

■ Delivery of such programmes, including the capability of organisations and trainers, the 
content of courses and the training methods used. 

■ Strengthening the role of intermediaries - organisations which mediate in some way 
between training providers and SMEs - in helping to improve the quality of support. 



Clarification of terminology 

SMEs 

This study defines micro, small and medium-sized enterprises in five categories, according to 

the number of people employed in them: 

1. Individuals starting out in self-employment. 

2. Micro businesses - those with between 2 and 4 employees in addition to the 
owner-manager. 

3. Small businesses - those with between 5 and 14 employees in addition to the 
owner-manager. 

4. Small to medium-sized businesses -those with between 15 and 24 employees in addition to 
the owner-manager; some of these businesses may have a potential for further growth. 
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5. Medium-sized businesses - those with between 25 and 49 employees in addition to the 
owner-manager; most of these businesses are likely to have a management team and some 
of them may have potential for further growth. 

There are many other possible definitions. These particular definitions were chosen for this 
study for three main reasons. First, similar definitions to these are used in statistics produced 
by all three countries covered in the study. They are not the only ones to be used in official 
statistics, but they are likely to be familiar to anyone concerned with supporting entrepreneurs 
and SMEs. Second, they enable a reasonable differentiation between SMEs at different stages 
in their development. In reality, a small to medium software development business is very 
different from a business employing the same number of people in food production or metal 
work. The distinction is never absolute, but it is sometimes useful: a software business with 30 
employees is likely to need more sophisticated management than one employing half that 
number. Third, the number of employees is not the only criterion for classifying growth stages 
but it has the merit of being constant over time, unlike financial indicators such as turnover or 
capital employed. 

It is especially useful in the context of the Meda countries to use a definition which 
distinguishes several layers of small and medium-sized businesses. This is for two reasons. 
The first is because in these countries there are relatively few companies which employ 50 
people or more. The great majority of businesses are small, by European norms 2 . It is 
important to have a stratification which makes it possible to see the management development 
support available to enterprises of different sizes. The second reason why the definition is 
useful is that the support given to the first two classes - individuals and micro businesses - is 
very different in character and purpose from the support given to businesses in the other three 
classes. Support for the first two classes has a primarily social function: the main aim is to help 
disadvantaged people and communities escape from poverty and improve their living 
standards. Support for the other classes has a more economic function: the aim is to help small 
enterprises survive and grow. 

Intermediaries 

This study defines intermediaries as any organisation whose remit includes supporting the 
development of micro, small and medium-sized enterprises. For the most part, the study 
focuses on organisations which either represent businesses or offer them services directly. 
They include industry associations, chambers of commerce, professional bodies and trade 
organisations. All of them are member organisations. Some rely wholly on subscriptions from 
members and income from services to members. Others also have a degree of external support 
from governments and/or foreign donor agencies. 



2 The upper limit for SMEs in Europe is usually defined as enterprises employing up to 249 people, with a 
turnover of up to 40 million euro and a balance sheet of up to 27 million euro. In the Meda countries, this 
definition would encompass all but the very largest companies. 
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A broader definition of intermediaries would also take into account two other categories of 
organisation: government departments (ministries) and agencies (because of their role in 
coordinating funds from foreign donors) and agencies set up by foreign donors. Egypt, Jordan 
and Lebanon are all multi-agency countries in which both these categories are active. 
Although the study does not classify these organisations under the category of intermediaries 
it does take into account both their role and their impact on the provision of management 
development support. 

Market 

In this study, the market is defined as the structure within which the mechanisms of supply 
and demand operate. On the supply side are included all organisations which support the 
development of management and entrepreneurial capability. They may be private sector 
training or consultancy companies, individual freelancers, universities, government agencies, 
non-governmental organisations (NGO)s or agencies and programmes set up to implement 
foreign donor aid programmes. The demand side includes all actual and potential recipients of 
management development support. Although the focus of this study is on SMEs, larger 
companies are also included in the definition of the market. 

A market is said to have structure when products are properly differentiated, buyers know 
where to go for a particular product, standards are regulated, there is real choice in terms of 
price and quality and purchasing decisions are made on the basis of knowledge rather than 
guesswork. Markets may develop these positive, beneficial features on their own purely 
through the interaction of buyers and sellers. Intermediaries may also play a helpful role in 
developing a market structure. 

Management development support 

Management is defined as all those activities which are to do with planning and controlling 
any aspect of a business. It thus covers functional areas such as finance, marketing and human 
resources; areas of responsibility such as managing people, information and production; 
supervisory, middle and strategic management roles; and managerial skills or attributes such 
as communication, decision-making, team building and problem-solving. 

For the purpose of this study, management development support is defined as any form of 
intervention which aims to help SMEs survive and grow. The term encompasses all forms of 
management and entrepreneurial training (see the two paragraphs below). It also encompasses 
other forms of support such as information, advice and guidance on all aspects of setting up and 
running a business. In all three countries covered by the study, the infrastructure for providing 
these forms of support is at a relatively early stage of development. 

Management training refers to the support provided by training providers which aims to 
develop the skills, knowledge and attributes of owners and managers in relation to their 
management activities. It does not include the development of other professional, technical, 
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vocational or craft skills. Training focused on other aspects of continuing development, 
including vocational training, is excluded from the scope of the study. 'Training' should also 
be taken to mean 'continuing training', i.e. training oriented to those already holding a 
working position. This excludes students in full-time higher education and other types of 
university studies. 

Entrepreneurship training is defined as any training which aims to develop the skills, 
knowledge and attributes needed to start up and survive in business as a self-employed 
individual or a micro enterprise. There is apparently an overlap here with management 
training. In practice, the content of entrepreneurship training courses is differentiated from 
management training by its relative simplicity. 

Growth 

Growth is defined as the ability of businesses to improve their performance in terms of 
turnover, profit and employment in a sustainable way over time. However, the study team 
recognised the complexities of defining growth, particularly in relation to the interaction of the 
economic environment in a particular area at a particular time and the situation of individual 
firms. Growth is often a combination of favourable external conditions and a positive 
managerial approach which enables a firm to take advantage of opportunities and move on to 
the next phase of development. 

In the study, the issue of growth has been approached mainly through three factors. First, the 
economic situation of each country, summarised in the opening section of the report on each 
country. Second, the identification of key sectors of industry which offer possibilities for SMEs 
in each of the three countries concerned. Third, the support available to managers and 
entrepreneurs which helps them identify their development needs and the opportunities open 
to them in their market places. 



Structure of the report 



The report is divided in two parts. Part 1 provides an analysis of the situation across the three 
countries. This section attempts to identify some common trends in management 
development support for SMEs in Jordan, Lebanon, and Egypt. These trends could form a 
basis for actions to be taken at a multi-country level. 



Part 2 provides an analysis of the situation in each country. The analysis includes an overview 
of the socio-economic context; a summary of the situation in regard to SMEs, the environment 
they operate in and their potential for growth; a critical overview of the training and support 
currently available to managers and entrepreneurs in SMEs and an overview of the support 
and the impact created by donors' interventions. Recommendations on how to improve the 
training and support are given in the last section. 
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Whenever relevant, case studies have been included in a box format to give concrete examples 
on how a given concept has been put into practice. 

Summary boxes have been included to underline the main idea put forward in a given section. 



Methodology 

The study was carried out by a team composed of staff from the European Training 
Foundation, Mr. Simon Shaw, and experts from the countries concerned: Ms. Ghada Amin 
from Egypt, Mr.Nader Mrayyan from Jordan and Ms. Kawthar from Lebanon. 

The first phase of the study consisted of an analysis of existing studies on SMEs and 
management development support in the three countries. The team was confronted with a 
lack of information about the current situation of SMEs, statistical data relating to their 
economic contribution and their impact on economic growth. There was also very little 
information on management development support in general and virtually none on 
management development support for SMEs. There are very few background studies or 
evaluations on the impact of training on growth. This situation was found in the three 
countries. For this reason, the report is largely based on information provided by the 
informants to the study (see the relevant annex for each country). 

Desk research was carried out using questionnaires sent both to training providers (as the 
main suppliers of management development support in the countries concerned) and 
intermediaries. The purpose of the questionnaires was to get some basic information and to 
help in the selection of places and identification of topics and themes to discuss in more detail 
during the field visits. Organisations completing the questionnaires included private and 
public institutions, non-governmental organisations (NGOs), commercially oriented 
organisations and a wide range of intermediaries including chambers and sectoral 
organisations. Wherever relevant questionnaires were also sent to foreign donor agencies 
either as intermediaries or training providers. 

The main phase of the research consisted of field visits to training providers, intermediaries, 
policy makers, SMEs and donor agencies. The purpose of the field visits was to gather data 
about opportunities for improving the training and support given to managers and 
entrepreneurs in SMEs and to compile perceptions about management development support 
from those involved. The visits also enabled the team to countercheck information gained 
through the questionnaires. Visits were undertaken during October and November 2000. 
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Section 1: 
Cross-country analysis 



1. Market analysis 

1.1 Demand 

Potentially, the demand for management development support among SMEs in these three 
countries is huge. Micro, small and medium-sized enterprises make up 99.7% of 
non-agricultural private economic units in Egypt and 96% of all enterprises in Lebanon. There 
are no accurate statistics for SMEs in Jordan but the proportion of micro, small and 
medium-sized enterprises is likely to be similar. In reality, the actual demand from SMEs for 
management development support is much lower than these numbers might suggest. 

There are several constraints which limit demand. Most of them operate in all three countries, 
though to differing degrees. The three main constraints are: size; the extent of the informal 
economy; and family ownership. 

Size 

Examining the figures about SMEs in more depth shows an interesting and significant 
decomposition of the market for management development support. Although the proportion 
of SMEs in the economy of all three countries is very high, the great majority of them are micro 
businesses employing less than four people. In Egypt, micro businesses make up 92.7% of all 
enterprises. They employ 52% of all workers. In Jordan, the great majority of the 62,000 
unregistered businesses are likely to be in the micro category. In Lebanon, 90% of all 
businesses are micro. 

By their nature micro businesses are unlikely to have much interest in management support. 
In important respects, companies of this size "do not have to be managed". Most of them are 
unregistered, so the owners do not need the skills to interface with the regulatory authorities. 
They do not have outside capital so there is no need to deal with banks or other financial 
institutions. Most of them use locally-produced materials and sell in local markets so they 
have no need for sophisticated distribution methods. There is little investment in technology 
and therefore little corresponding need to upgrade skills. In a business this size it is perfectly 
feasible and efficient for one person to make all the decisions. 
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Larger companies are very much more likely to buy in management support than SMEs. Even 
when SMEs show an interest in external support their conception of need is narrow and 
focused on finance (access to loans). In general terms, there are two main reasons why SMEs 
are less likely to provide training for managers than larger firms 3 . The first is that they are 
unaware of the benefits. The second is a cluster of factors related to the nature of small firms: 
owner-managers are more concerned with survival than long-term benefits; they fear that 
good managers will be 'poached' by competitors; and the prospects for promotion are limited. 
Both reasons apply in the countries studied here. 

The situation is very different when it comes to entrepreneurial support. Over the last ten to 
fifteen years, the governments of all three countries have put in place far-reaching structural 
changes to their economies. These changes have been seen as necessary and ultimately 
beneficial but in the short term they have led to increases in poverty and unemployment. In 
response, governments have developed policies to try and alleviate some of these adverse 
social effects. Stimulating small-scale productive economic activity is one of the policies all 
three countries share. Enterpreneurial training and the provision of micro credit are the two 
most important instruments used to stimulate self-employment and small-scale activity in 
micro businesses. The latent demand for entrepreneurship training among this disadvantaged 
sector of society is high, although outreach work is needed to convert it into actual demand. 

The informal economy 

All three countries have a large informal economy. There are no accurate figures, since 
unregistered companies are normally excluded from surveys. An estimate made in Egypt in 
the mid-1990s puts the number of informal enterprises at 2.8 million, representing nearly 40% 
of the country's economic base. In Jordan, the total number of SMEs (including micro 
enterprises) was estimated to be around 70,000; only 7,000 of these are registered. In Lebanon, 
a 1997 survey suggested that the informal sector accounted for more than 460,000 workers in 
1997, around 37% of the total working population. 

Most of the enterprises in the informal economy are micro businesses and thus have little or no 
demand for management support. They also tend to be in low-skill areas of the economy. In 
Lebanon, it is estimated that unskilled workers account for just over half of all workers in the 
informal sector. Much of the activity is based on craft and artisan skills, many of them 
traditional. Relatively little emphasis is placed on marketing, which is one reason why growth 
prospects for these enterprises are so poor. 

In the regulatory environments prevailing in Egypt, Jordan and Lebanon there are sensible 
reasons why micro businesses should stay in the informal sector and not 'graduate' to formal 
business status. The high costs associated with being a registered company are a real 
disincentive. However, there is some evidence from a project in Alexandria that entrepreneurs 
can be encouraged to take gradual steps into the formal economy by increasing the size of 

3 Westhead, P. and Storey, D. (1997). Training Provision and the Development of SMEs. Department for Education 
and Employment Research Report No. 26. 
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loans available to them if they pass certain thresholds. A survey carried out in 1998 found that 
20% of the project's clients had converted their businesses from informal to legal operations. 
This is potentially significant in terms of the demand for support. When enterprises are 
informal they are to all intents and purposes 'off the radar' of support agencies. If, on the other 
hand, entrepreneurs can be given incentives to register it becomes much easier for agencies to 
contact them and offer support. The offer is more likely to be accepted if the entrepreneurs are 
already recipients of support in the form of micro credit. 

Family ownership 

One constraint shared more or less equally in all three countries, and which limits the demand 
for management support, is the number of SMEs which are owned and run by families. Many 
of these family businesses, especially those in the category of small businesses, do not employ 
managers outside the family. Although they may be registered as companies, they have little 
or no identity as corporate units other than complying with regulations. Their existence 
depends on the family members who run and work in them. Most do not aspire to grow 
beyond a size which is easily manageable by a single person. They are not used to getting 
investment or business advice from outside the family or their immediate circle. Their 
knowledge is applied and practical, gained for the most part out of the experience of running 
the business rather than through any formal management or vocational training. For 
enterprises of this kind, support for management development is almost irrelevant. 

Even when family businesses grow to medium size, they are often still reluctant to delegate 
management outside the family. Although the companies may employ professional managers, 
effective decision making tends to be invested in a single individual or a small family group. 
The owner-managers may not recognise that they would benefit from developing their own 
management skills. As for their employees, they are more likely to be worried about skill 
shortages in vocational skills than in management or supervisory skills. Enterprises in this 
class may be more likely to need management training to support the scale of activity but most 
of the owner-managers are not yet sufficiently aware of the benefits to make the investment in 
time and money to train themselves and their managers. 



The number of SMEs in all three countries is large. However, most of them are micro business 
xoith little demand for management development support. Some of the reasons for this are the lack 
of awareness on the benefits that training can bring and greater concern with immediate suivival 
rather than long term development. 

Many SMEs and micro enterprises exist in the informal economy and do not have access to 
business support agencies. 

The majority of SMEs are family based withou t a tradition of seeking advice or support from 
outside. 
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1.2 Supply 

Management development providers in Egypt, Jordan and Lebanon fall into two categories: those 
who deliver entrepreneurship training to self-employed individuals and micro enterprises, and 
those who deliver management development support to SMEs and larger companies. They 
occupy quite distinct sections of the market. There is very little overlap between them. 

Enterpreneurship training 

Enterpreneurship training is delivered principally by NGOs and agencies set up by 
government, international institutions such as the UN or foreign donors. The frame of 
reference of these providers is developmental. Their primary aims are to help individuals 
escape from economic disadvantage and improve their standard of living, create 
opportunities for employment and growth, and build social capital within communities. Their 
instruments are micro credit and non-financial support, including training. It is important that 
these two services are linked. A study of 32 micro-credit schemes carried out for USAID in 
1996 found that 'minimalist credit' programmes, i.e. those in which credit was provided 
without any other support, had made gains but also carried risks 4 . The gains had an 
immediate impact on the ability of entrepreneurs to carry out productive activities. The risks 
were that the benefits were neither deep in impact nor sustainable over time because the 
provision of credit alone failed to upgrade the productive capacity of the enterprises. A 'credit 
plus' approach is more likely to avoid these risks. One example of how such an approach 
might be developed is the attempt by a UNIFEM project in Lebanon to create a coalition of 
micro-finance institutions and entrepreneurship training providers. 

These providers may themselves obtain training and support for their own staff under the 
umbrella of institutional capacity-building. Examples are the Operational Unit for Development 
Assistance (OUDA) in Egypt which supports development programmes through staff 
recruitment and training, and the micro-finance component of the USAID funded Amir 
programme in Jordan which aims to strengthen the capacity of micro-finance institutions. 

Management development support for SMEs 

Management development support is delivered by a wide range of private and public sector 
suppliers. They include individual trainers and consultants, private training and consultancy 
companies, universities 5 , government agencies or units, agencies or programmes set up by 
foreign donors, and organisations linked to business associations. Many of the training 
companies and government or donor agencies act as training brokers, matching clients with 
trainers. In this role, some of them also design courses, train the trainers and monitor the 
quality of the training. Donor programmes may bring in trainers from outside the region. 

4 Sebstad, J. and Chen, G. (1996) Overview of Studies on the Impact of Micro-enterprise Credit. AIMS Brief No. 1. 

5 It is important to recognise that university business studies or management departments in these countries 
cater primarily for undergraduates. The concept of a university-based business school aimed at practising 
managers is not yet well-developed. 
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Most of the management development support provided by these institutions is in the form of 
training. The training they provide is generic, i.e. it is not designed for a particular group of 
managers. Courses cover a wide range of general management topics. Some are divided into 
courses for senior or middle managers. There is very little training at the supervisory level of 
management. Training is delivered in groups. The timing of courses may be varied to fit in 
with the demands on managers, otherwise the training is fairly inflexible. Trainers use several 
interactive methods including group discussions, individual exercises, case studies and 
simulations. To some extent they all rely on traditional input from the front. A high proportion 
of trainers have an academic background and orientation. Many of them teach at universities. 
Some are recruited from companies where they are practising managers. Training providers 
claim to provide trainer training courses for the trainers they employ. However, there are few 
signs that the skills and knowledge of training as a profession are systematically developed, or 
that practising trainers upgrade their skills as a continuous process of professional 
development. 

Differentiation 

Training providers have a broad view of their target audiences for management development 
support. Many providers - probably the majority - make no real distinction between 
managers from SMEs and those from larger companies. Most admit that managers from SMEs 
form a relatively small proportion of their clients. They are more likely to target larger 
companies, public sector organisations and banks or other financial institutions. Apart from 
the NGOs and other agencies dealing with micro credit and support to entrepreneurs in 
deprived communities, none of the providers target micro or small enterprises. A small 
minority of specialist providers serve managers working in a specific industry, e.g. 
construction. 

Providers often claim to tailor or customise their courses to particular groups of participants. 
In reality, the extent of differentiation is rather shallow. In some cases the changes are purely 
cosmetic. In others, some aspects of a generic course are modified. A commonly cited example 
was that case studies are changed to make them more appropriate to a group. In the main, 
providers rely on the skills and experience of their trainers to adjust courses to suit different 
groups. There is little real evidence that they think about how training SME owners and 
managers might be different in fairly fundamental ways from training managers in larger 
companies or public sector organisations. In fact, it is clear from the experience of training 
small firm managers in Europe and other parts of the world that a different approach is 
needed 6 . 



6 For a review of the best approaches to training managers in SMEs and the competences required of trainers, see: 

Gibb, A. (1990). 'Training the trainers for small business', journal of European Industrial Training, 14.1. A recent 
summary of management development support in the developing countries of Europe can be found in: 
European Training Foundation (2000). Entrepreneurial training for the growth of small and medium-sized 
enterprises: Lessons from Central and Eastern Europe. 

5 
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Segmentation 

There is little sign that providers are trying to segment the market in more sophisticated ways, 
for example by targeting training at companies which have recently introduced technological 
innovations or encouraging training along supply chains. This is more surprising in Egypt, 
which has a big enough industrial base to allow this type of segmentation. It is less surprising 
in Jordan and Lebanon with their small domestic markets. For training providers in these two 
countries, segmentation of this kind would need to be developed alongside a regional 
strategy. 

The absence of segmentation reflects an approach to supply which is generally opportunistic 
rather than strategic. Providers go where the business is. Much of the time they are led by the 
activities of donor-funded programmes which sometimes create an artificially temperate 
climate for training through high levels of subsidy. Some providers have a longer term 
perspective. They aim to cultivate clients of a particular type so they have somewhere to go 
when donor funds withdraw and they are "hit by the cold air of reality". But it is rare even in 
these providers to find a rationale for training based on labour market and economic factors. 
Most simply do not have a clear view of skill shortages and they do not base their decisions on 
this kind of information. 



Support for entrepreneurship development is mainly delivered by NGOs and agencies set up by 
government and international institutions. The frame of reference of these providers is mostly 
developmental. Very often, support takes the form of micro-finance. However, micro-credit 
should be accompanied by nan-financial support, including the development of management 
skills at a basic level. 

Management development support is delivered by a wide range of suppliers, including private 
and public organisations and free-lancers. Most of the management development support 
currently being provided takes the form of training. 

Training is often generic and not aimed at SMEs. Trainers tend to have an academic background. 
There is little or no segmentation or differentiation of the market either by sector or size of 
company. Supply is opportunistic rather than generic. It is difficult to find a rationale for supply 
based on labour market or economic factors. 



1.3 Intermediaries 

The broad interests of companies are represented in theory by business associations. There are 
two main types: sectoral associations which represent specific branches of industry or 
commerce, and chambers of industry or commerce which represent a particular geographical 
area. All three countries have a wide range of associations of both types. Many of them have a 
limited role in management development. The active ones see their main role quite properly as 
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lobbying their government for changes in the regulatory framework to improve the business 
environment. They generally pay little attention to management development support 
interventions, in particular training. However, a few associations see themselves as a central 
point for development activities. For example, one of the regional chambers of industry in 
Jordan has developed its role as a centre of information and development for its members. 
Services, including training, are closely linked to the chamber's understanding of the labour 
market needs of the area. 

A recent UN report suggests that organisations providing business development services in 
the region are 'not yet able to contribute effectively to solving major problems faced by small 
enterprises as the support services provided are still limited' 7 . But intermediaries have proved 
that they are, in other parts of the world, an essential part of a successful market for business 
and management development. A series of surveys carried out in the UK during the late 1990s 
show that SMEs do use intermediary services if they know about them and do gain important 
benefits from them 8 . It is clear that the use of external advice is strongly linked to successful 
business growth. 

Intermediaries may intervene positively in the market in several ways: by raising awareness of 
the fact that there is a market and what the market contains; linking demand to supply; 
providing quality assurance mechanisms; and stimulating quality and innovation. 

Awareness-raising 

In all three countries in this study the market for management development support is 
immature. A major reason for this is that companies, especially SMEs, are not aware of the 
need for support and the benefits it brings. One of the most important roles for intermediaries 
in this situation is to raise awareness of the need to develop entrepreneurial and managerial 
skills and demonstrate the benefits which should follow. One informant to this study, based in 
a university management department, suggested that the best thing the government could do 
would be to launch a high profile marketing campaign to raise awareness of training among 
owner-managers. In his view, all other measures to improve the market depend on potential 
customers being better aware of both needs and benefits. At the moment, neither governments 
nor intermediaries see this as a priority. 

Linking demand and supply 

Intermediaries are in a position to improve the supply side as well as stimulate demand. They 
can do this immediately by putting pressure on training providers and other organisations 

7 United Nations Economic and Social Commission for Western Asia (1999). Small and Medium Enterprises : 
Strategies , Policies and Support Institutions. Many of the findings of this study support those of the ESCWA 
report, which relates directly to countries in the Meda region. 

8 The surveys are reported in a series of working papers by Robert Bennett, Paul Robson and others, published 
between 1998 and 2000 by the ESRC Centre for Business Research at the University of Cambridge. The numbers 
of the relevant papers are: 123, 124, 142, 143, 167, 181 and 182. 
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providing support to better target their activities to the needs of the SME sector. In the longer 
term, intermediaries themselves could evolve into a source of support for their members and 
the sector as a whole. In any case, to become sustainable once funding runs out they will need 
to develop their range of services to members. Management development support could be 
one of the services they offer. 

Some of the activities already carried out by intermediaries could be extended. The sectoral 
strategic marketing groups set up in Egypt by the EU funded private sector development 
programme are one example. Their primary goal is to encourage companies to become more 
export-oriented. The groups' activities focus on marketing and export techniques and include 
training managers in marketing skills, export development skills, project management, quality 
control and effective presentations. These groups are in a good position to extend their own 
activities to include training in other management topics, and/or signpost members to other 
training providers. Given that the group members are all committed to improving the 
performance of their business, they are more likely than most to see the benefits. Because they 
already display an interest in vocational training and training around specific topics such as 
quality standards and production techniques, they could be encouraged to 'migrate' towards a 
more systematic approach to management training. 

Programmes funded by donor agencies often include an element of linking demand to supply. 
The European Management Centre of the EU funded private sector development project in 
Egypt and the EU Business Service Team in Jordan Jordan both provide a facilitation service 
linking companies (including SMEs) to business consultants and/or training providers. 
However, the emphasis is more on vocationally-related skills than management. Some US 
funded projects work in a similar way. Some rely more on importing consultants and trainers 
from the donor country and achieve relatively little by way of building local capacity on the 
supply side. 

Quality and innovation 

The market for management development support on the supply side is easy to enter and exit. 
Entry thresholds are virtually non-existent. As one informant to the study put it: 'Any number 
of graduates falling off the back of a lorry can set themselves up as trainers'. Trainers and 
training providers do not have to meet quality standards or benchmarks, nor do they have to 
register with a competent authority. Most courses are not accredited by an external body. 
Those courses which have external accreditation are not usually subjected to critical testing. 
There is little or no self-regulation. 

At the moment, intermediaries do not concern themselves with these matters. They leave it 
entirely up to the market. At this stage too much regulation would risk stifling the growth of 
the market. But an entirely unregulated market is not necessarily the most effective. At some 
stage it will be important to consider what form of quality assurance is required and which 
intermediaries can play a role in developing and implementing it. 
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Innovation is just as important as high standards. Here there is a more immediate role for 
intermediaries. They can encourage innovations in support provision directly, for example by 
developing the concept of centres of excellence. Several intermediaries involved in this study 
said they were keen to try out this idea. Another way for intermediaries to encourage 
innovation is to link support to the take-up of new technology, e.g. through technology 
support centres where the links between technology and management can be explored. A 
third possibility is for intermediaries to encourage support for industry clusters and networks. 
This might include training along supply chains or at different points on the value chain. 
Approaches built on the cluster concept may help to reduce the isolation which is a significant 
limiting factor on the growth of SMEs. A series of case studies from the mid-1990s shows how 
various interventions based on clusters of SMEs in sub-sectors allowed intermediaries to 
deliver business services more effectively than would have been possible to isolated 
companies 9 . 



Intermediaries are an important potential force in the market for business and management 
development. They can help to raise awareness of the benefits and link demand to supply by 
sign-posting and other measures such as awareness raising. They can also be a force for 
improving the quality of support available and to promote innovative approaches. 

In practice, business associations in all three countries need to develop their mission and range of 
services to realise their potential in relation to supporting SME growth. 



1.4 Regional dimension 

At the moment it is unclear to what extent a regional market in management development 
support for SMEs exists in the Mashreq countries, or whether it can develop further. There are 
obvious political constraints to regional expansion. However, there are unifying forces at work 
across the Arab region which should promote closer links at the economic as well as political 
and cultural levels. As the whole region moves closer to conformity with global economic 
structures, similarities in their economic aims may counterbalance some of the differences in 
the economic direction of individual countries. 

Ultimately the opportunity for management development providers to operate across 
regional borders depends on how much economic dynamism there is in the region. There are 
important differences between the situation of SMEs in the three countries, but there are also 
strong points of shared identity. 



9 Dawson, J. and Jeans, A. (1997). Looking Beyond Credit: Business development services and the promotion of 
innovation among small producers. Intermediate Technology Working Papers, No. 1. 
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Differences 

Differences between the three countries are apparent in their macro-economic situation, the 
structure of their economies, their different patterns of trade and the attitude to management 
and entrepreneurship. Over the past few years, economic growth in Egypt has continued at a 
high rate whereas the economies of Jordan and Lebanon have suffered from a slow-down in 
growth. This has put pressure on many SMEs and reduced investments at a time when 
increased competition in global markets requires a continual upgrading of technology and 
skills. In both these countries, structural factors have also adversely affected the prospects of 
growth for SMEs. Neither country has a significant or diverse base of large companies which 
may to some extent cushion the effect of recession on smaller businesses. By contrast, Egypt 
has a base of large companies. Although many of them still belong in effect to the public sector 
they have the potential to support the activities of a large number of smaller enterprises acting 
as suppliers or service providers. 

Historically, patterns of trade favour Lebanon over Egypt and Jordan. Its status as an entrepot 
for trade between Europe and the East may have largely disappeared, but Lebanese business 
people are still trade-oriented and the resumption of full economic activity after the war has 
seen an attempt to reshape the country more towards trade and exports. Lebanon also has the 
most liberal economy of the three countries and the most positive attitude to 
entrepreneurship. 

A feature which all three countries share is a positive attitude to human resource 
development. This is probably most pronounced in Jordan, where both the government and 
private sector bodies such as the 'Jordan Vision 2020' campaign have highlighted the need to 
broaden the skills of people entering the labour market. The vision in Jordan includes the 
development of entrepreneurial attitudes in young people at school as well as encouragement 
to university graduates to view management as a potentially high-value and high-status 
career. 

Shared identity 

In terms of shared identity, the countries of the Mashreq share a common language and 
culture. Companies in these countries, especially SMEs, also share common needs. For 
example, the need for companies in the emerging IT industry to develop their export potential 
is common to all, as are the underlying factors which give the region a potential comparative 
advantage in software development. Similarly, the need to develop higher quality in 
packaging and more consistent standards in production are common to sectors as diverse as 
food production and pharmaceuticals across the region. These common needs could be met 
partly by a common approach to support and training. Linkages between programmes funded 
by the same donor (e.g. the EU) in the different countries could help to develop such a 
common approach. Good practice developed in one country could quite easily be transferred 
to others. 
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At the moment, a small number of private sector training providers moves between different 
countries. More say that they have plans to develop regional links or would like to do so. Some 
of the larger companies look to other countries for training if they can not find what they need 
in their own. Although they might look to internationally recognised organisations, many of 
them are also keen to use local suppliers because of the cost advantages and the benefits of 
training in Arabic. 

Just as there are common opportunities for training, there are also common problems. 
Companies point to the lack of information about what training is available, the lack of quality 
assurance mechanisms and the poor quality of the training received as three reasons why they 
hesitate to buy from local suppliers. Some of these problems might also be addressed at a 
regional level. For example, it would make a great deal of sense for there to be a single quality 
assurance mechanism, based on standards which would be acceptable and transparent across 
the region. A sign that such a mechanism may be emerging is the recent foundation (in Egypt) 
of a professional body for trainers and consultants, which aims to attract members from all the 
Arab countries. As yet, however, there is little cooperation at an institutional level. No similar 
body exists to the European Foundation for Management Development or the Central and 
East European Management Development Association (CEEMAN). 



The development of a regional market for management training depends on the extent of economic 
dynamism in the region. There are important differences in the situation ofSMEs between the 
three countries, at macro- and micro-economic levels. But there are also shared points of identity 
and common needs which could encourage a more regional approach to management 
development support than exists at the moment. 



2 . Policy making 

2.1 Targeted support 

For management development support to be effective in these three countries, it must be 
targeted reasonably precisely at the different categories of enterprises listed in the definition of 
SMEs in the introduction to this report. There are three main reasons why this is important. 
Policy makers need to be aware of these reasons in order to formulate intelligent policies for 
addressing their requirements. These reasons are summarised in the text below and in table 2.1. 

First, the purpose of providing support differs from one category to another. There is a world 
of difference between helping an individual or a group of friends start a small-scale economic 
activity and helping an established SMEs put in place effective management structures. To 
some extent there is a graduated scale between these two examples. It can be useful to think of 
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thresholds over which businesses need to step in order to grow effectively. The purpose of 
support should be similarly graded. In one case, the support provided may aim to make it 
possible for an individual to take the first steps in starting out on self-employment. In another, 
the purpose may be to take an established SME over the threshold which makes it feasible for 
the company to export products rather than restrict supply to the domestic market. 

Second, enterprises in each category may require a different type of support. In particular, 
individuals starting out in self-employment and micro enterprises in these countries have 
clearly identified needs which set them apart from owners and managers of SMEs. They are 
likely to require a basic understanding of business and finance, covering the fundamental 
aspects of starting up and running a small-scale economic unit. Management is not an issue. 
By contrast, SMEs which have grown to the point where business processes are more complex 
and decisions cannot all be taken by one person are likely to require training in each of the 
main functional areas of management: finance, marketing, production, human resources etc. 
At this stage, companies may also start to need more in-depth support in specific areas such as 
export marketing or introducing new technology. 

The third reason why it is important for policy makers to see the need for targeted support is 
that the best providers of support may be different in each case. Support for individuals and 
micro businesses is best provided by organisations with a clear developmental agenda. 
International experience can be of great value in this. Support for SMEs in a rapid growth 
phase, when they are trying to pass over certain thresholds, is best provided by trainers and 
consultants who have been through similar experiences themselves. Longer-term support 
aimed at consolidating management expertise may best be provided by business schools or 
management institutes. 



It is important to target different categories of SME with appropriate management development 
support. Three factors determine what is appropriate: the purpose of support, the type of support 
provided and the source of support in each case. 



Table 2.1 Sources of support for SMEs 
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2.2 Sustainability 

Sustainability is the ability to independently provide and maintain an appropriate level of 
service over time. It is one of the goals of most forms of development, including economic and 
community development. Governments, foreign donors and international agencies working 
in Egypt, Jordan and Lebanon cite it as a key aim of their work. In terms of management 
development support, it is possible to identify some critical factors which promote 
sustainability and others which undermine it. Policy makers should be aware of these factors, 
since they are likely to affect the success or otherwise of the policies they promote. 

Positive factors on the supply side are the ability of training providers to supply an 
appropriate service, and incentives for them to provide it competitively. These are precisely 
counterbalanced by two negative factors: a weak provider base which cannot provide service 
at the quality required, and disincentives to providing it competitively. These disincentives 
might include a lack of competition or a high level of subsidies. 

On the demand side, the critical factors promoting sustainability are the desire of customers to 
buy the service; and their ability to do so easily, with satisfactory results. Counterbalancing 
negatives are: low awareness of needs and benefits; and poor access to products, along with an 
inadequate basis for selection and evaluation of results. Both these factors quickly lead to 
dissatisfaction with the market. 



3 . Conclusions 

3.1 Supply and demand 

Providing management development support, whether through training or other services, is 
basically a business. Most of the people and organisations involved in it on the supply side are 
self-employed or micro businesses. There are relatively few small and medium-sized training 
companies in these three countries and only one or two larger ones. The sector thus shares 
some of the characteristics of any industry dominated by small units, including opportunism, 
general short-termism and vulnerability to changes in the external environment. 

There is little doubt that greater corporate solidity and identity among suppliers would help 
the market to develop more quickly and more strongly (some examples are provided in the 
country chapters that clearly illustrate this statement). This is not to say that individuals and 
small units do not have a place: they certainly do, and many of the innovations in training and 
support methods may be down to the initiative and flair of individuals. But the industry as a 
whole would gain significantly from more structure. Potential benefits include: greater 
presence and visibility in the market; synergy in course design and delivery, resulting from a 



